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MUSKMELONS, most of which are referred to as 
" cantaloups " by the trade, are grown com- 
mercially and for home use over a wide range of 
territory in the United States. 

The essentials for the production of good melons 
are a relatively long growing season with plenty of 
moisture during the growing period and bright sun- 
shine at the time of maturity. The crop can be 
grown on almost any well-drained fertile soil but 
does best on rich sandy loam and on light alluvial 
soils. 

Muskmelons attain their highest flavor and quality 
only when produced on disease-free vines and where 
they are allowed to become practically ripe before 
being removed from the vines. Melons picked at 
the stage termed " half slip " can be shipped across 
the country under refrigeration and still allow time 
for prompt marketing. 

The production of muskmelons for carload ship- 
ment is now a highly specialized industry. There is 
an excellent opportunity for the local growing of 
high-quality melons for sale on special markets and 
at roadside markets. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY 

MUSKMELONS, usually referred to as "cantaloups" by the 
trade, are shipped in car lots from nearly half of the States 
of the Union, and some additional States produce the crop in con- 
siderable quantities for the market. California leads with somewhat 
more than half of the total shipments. Other States with large 
commercial production are Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland, New Jersey, and Arkansas. 

Under present conditions the car-lot markets are well supplied, and 
the demand is for improvement in the market quality and grade 
of the product. There is, however, a good demand for locally grown 
melons for sale at roadside markets and for supplying the smaller 
towns that do not receive carload shipments. The most urgent need 
in the large commercial melon-producing areas is for standardiza- 
tion of production and better methods of handling. 

The muskmelon industry is at present fairly well distributed over 
the entire United States and parts of Canada, but the large ship- 
ping sections of the West are in California, Colorado, and Arizona, 
and the more eastern ones in Arkansas, Maryland, New Jersey, Indi- 
ana, Delaware, Michigan, North Carolina, and Texas. In nearly 
every section of the country suitable natural conditions for growing 
muskmelons are found in local areas, within which success is depend- 
ent mainly upon the skill and knowledge of the grower. The musk- 
melon industry of the United States has been seriously injured by 
the marketing of great quantities of melons that have been picked 
before reaching the proper stage of maturity. Melons that are 
properly matured and carefully handled give satisfaction, but im- 
mature stock reaches the markets with poor flavor and low quality 
and is a disappointment to the consumer. 
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Good seed of a desirable market variety, the judicious use of fer- 
tilizers, insect and disease control, and clean culture are essential 
to the production of high-grade muskmelons, but the proper ma- 
turity and handling of the product are of major importance. 

CLIMATE 

Muskmelons require a fairly long growing season, with plenty 
of heat and sunshine, a dry atmosphere, and sufficient soil moisture. 
As a rule 120 to 140 days of good growing weather arc necessary 
for the production of muskmelons, but good crops are frequently 
grown in 90 to 100 days under especially favorable weather and 
soil conditions. The natural home of the muskmelon is in the hot 
valley regions of southern Asia, and the more important com- 
mercial producing sections of this country are located in regions 
having a similar climate. In addition to high temperature, the 
muskmelon requires an abundance of soil moisture from the time 
the plants start until the beginning of the ripening period. Bright 
sunshine with high temperature and dry atmospheric conditions 
during the ripening period are essential to the production of the 
best flavored melons. Where the water is supplied by irrigation, 
moisture conditions are practically under the grower's control; but 
in sections of natural rainfall continued showery weather during 
the growing period is conducive to the development of leaf diseases, 
which, however, may usually be controlled by spraying or dusting. 
Excessive irrigation or rainfall during the ripening period or im- 
mediately preceding it will cause the melons to be lacking in flavor 
and carrying qualities. 

The climatic conditions in the Imperial Valley, in the Eocky Ford 
section of Colorado, and in many parts of the Eastern and Southern 
States may be included among the most desirable for muskmelon 
growing. The fact that muskmelons are produced for the market 
in carload lots in 22 States and in smaller quantities in at least 10 
additional States indicates the range of climatic conditions under 
which the crop can be successfully grown. 

SOIL 

Muskmelons do best on well-drained warm sandy loam or silt- 
loam soils, but some of the finest melons are grown on sandy river- 
bottom lands and on rich clay loams. The large commercial crop 
produced in the Imperial Valley of California is grown mainly- on 
what is known as the Holtville silty clay loam; that of Indiana, 
Illinois, and other of the North-Central States for the most part 
grows on light clay loams. The commercial crop of Colorado, 
Arkansas, Texas, Michigan, New Jersey, South Carolina, and south- 
ern Georgia is produced largely on sandy loams. Warmth, good 
drainage, and an abundance of rapidly available plant food with 
plenty of humus to retain suitable moisture are the essential require- 
ments of a soil on which to grow muskmelons. They will not endure 
an overflow, and soils on which water will stand in the furrows after 
a rain or that wash badly are not suited for the crop. Muskmelons 
for home use may be grown on any good garden soil, provided the 
season is of sufficient length and climatic conditions are right. 
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ROTATION 

Crop rotation has proved one of the most effective means for 
reducing disease infestation and maintaining proper plant food and 
physical conditions of the soil. A rotation in which the melon or 
some other related vine crop is not planted on the land oftener than 
once in 5 or 6 years is recommended. The crops employed in the 
rotation will depend upon the locality, but they should not include 
cucumbers or any of the vine crops that are subject to the same 
diseases as the muskmelon. In sections where root knot is prevalent 
special care must be taken to avoid planting cucumbers, tomatoes, 
and several other crops in the rotation with muskmelons. Land 
that has been in alfalfa or clover or in pasture for a period of years 
is most likely to be free from muskmelon-disease organisms. 

Muskmelons should not, as a rule, follow a grain crop. In the 
western sections the best yields are obtained on old alfalfa land. 
Where alfalfa land is not available, annual cover crops, especially 
the legumes, are used as a substitute. In the eastern sections the 
best results are obtained on clover or alfalfa sod or on land that has 
been enriched by turning under annual legumes grown as cover crops. 
In the market-garden districts where alfalfa and clover are not 
extensively grown it is customary to plant muskmelons on land which 
has previously been in potatoes or sweetpotatoes followed by a cover 
crop. 

VARIETIES 

Muskmelons grown for carload shipment consist mainly of the 
smaller, nearly round, heavily netted sorts of both the green and the 
salmon-fleshed varieties. This type has been selected (1) for its 
carrying qualities, due to its having a heavy protective netting and 
a firm flesh; (2) on account of its desirable size and shape, which 
adapt it to marketing requirements; and (3) for its superior quality 
when properly ripened on the vine. A secondary group of shipping 
melons includes the Casaba, Honey Dew, and other of the semikeep- 
ing or winter muskmelons. In addition, there are a number of 
varieties suitable for shipping but which are grown mainly for home 
use and local marketing. 

Special strains or subvarieties of muskmelons are produced by 
cross-pollination, either accidental or by artificial means, and through 
lack of permanence of certain characters these strains change rapidly 
and are soon replaced by newer sorts that appear more promising. 
^Vherever a variety has become especially popular it has been divided 
along the lines of slight differences into many subvarieties or strains. 
Often these differences are so poorly fixed that they lose their dis- 
tinctive characters in a few j^ears. 

No attempt is made in this bulletin to give an extensive or de- 
tailed classification of the varieties of muskmelons, but rather to 

f roup and briefly describe those that are at present most important 
roni commercial and home-garden standpoints. The degree of 
quality referred to in the description of the different varieties is 
found only in fruit that has ripened on healthy vines retaining their 
leaves in good condition until after the melons have matured. Heavy 
netting is not necessarily an indication of good table quality but 
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apparently denotes good shipping traits. Many of the varieties best 
adapted for home use or local marketing lack carrying qualities and 
are not suitable for long-distance shipment. 

The varieties of muskmelons are divided in this bulletin for con- 
venience into two main classes as follows: Class 1, netted melons, 
including those varieties that constitute the greater part of car-lot 
shipments and those ordinarily grown for home use and for local 
markete ; class 2, melons of the Casaba type, which may be marketed 
during the late summer or stored for winter use. The brief descrip- 
tions that follow are intended as an aid to growers in selecting the 
type and variety of muskmelon adapted to their particular locality 
and purpose. In making their own selections commercial growers 
should conform as closely as possible to the best accepted standard 
for the variety in question. 

CLASS 1.— NETTED MUSKMELONS 

A. SHIPPING VARIETIES 

(1) Defender group.— These varieties originated in Michigan. The individual 
melons are about the size of the Netted Gem, but taper toward each end more 
sharply than specimens of that variety. Melons of the Defender group, espe- 
cially the earlier varieties, are moderately ribbed, with more or less netting on 
the ribs, but with bare sutures (stripes between the ribs). The rind is green; 
flesh deep salmon, thick, with small cavity, texture firm and fine, aroma high 
and musky, flavor sweet and distinct. Six strains or varieties are here 
described. 

Defender. — Fruits medium size, oval, slightly ribbed, covered with gray net 
ting. Flesh flrm, flne grained, and of high flavor, retaining its rich, deep 
orange-yellow color and quality to the outer shell. This variety was selected 
for its thin rind and small seed cavity. (Fig. 1.) 

Paul Rose (Petoskey) . — Fruits medium size, oval, slightly ribbed, densely 
netted. The flesh when ripe is orange-yellow, thick, firm, sweet, and highly 
flavored. One of the earliest varieties of this group. 

Admiral Togo. — Fruits smaU, oval, rather heavy netting; flesh thick, orange 
color, of good quality ; has good shipping qualities ; suitable for the home 
garden and local marketing. (Fig. 2.) 

Burrell Gem. — Fruits medium size, oval in shape, 4 to 5 inches in diameter 
and about 6 inches long, tai)ering at ends ; has well-defined ribs with a clearly 
marked suture ; ribs heavily netted ; flesh thick, rich salmon color, flne grained, 
and of spicy flavor ; seed cavity small, giving the melon good shipping qualities. 
One of the important varieties grown in the Rocky Ford (Colo.) district. 
(Fig. 3.) 

Hale Best. — Fruits oblong and varying considerably in size ; well netted, 
cavity small; flesh salmon tinted and flrm, flavor excellent; ripens somewhat 
earlier than Pollock 10-25. Hale Best is being planted extensively in the 
commercial producing sections, especially in California. A good home-garden 
variety. 

Hoodoo. — Nearly round in shape and more completely netted than Defender ; 
flesh deep orange and of good flavor. (Fig. 4.) 

Hearts of Gold {Improved Hoodoo). — Fruits round to slightly oval and almost 
ideal in size, shape, and netting for shipping. Slightly ribbed with sutures; 
flesh thick, rich orange in color, flne grained, and of excellent flavor; seed 
cavity small and triangular in shape. One of the characteristics of the variety 
is that the fruits do not yellow in ripening but retain their natural green 
color, remaining flrm for a considerable period after gathering. A late intro- 
duction and one of the most popular commercial and home-garden varieties. 
(Fig. 5.) 

(2) Netted Gem group. — Varieties of the Netted Gem series have been devel- 
oped for the most part at Rocky Ford, Colo., and selected primarily for ship- 
ping qualities. The original oblong Netted Gem, with decided ribbing and 
bare sutures, has been changed into a globular melon, almost without ribs and 
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solidly 11 Gt tod. Tliif; stylo of niolon packs and cnrri(>s bettor than tlio parent 
variety. Some of the s(M(*ctions or strains are described as follows: 

Rocky Ford. — Not a distinct variety Imt a name j^iven to melons of the Netted 
Oem type as developed in the Uocky Ford district. (See hix. 12.) 








'V - V ■-:^^^^^-- 



■ Hoodoo) mil sk melons. 

Pollock 25.— A selection made to moot the reqairemonts of the Colorado musk- 
]neIou growers for a lonj?-distance shipping melon of good quality and resist- 
ant to anthracnose or rust. Medium size, round or slightly oval in shape, 
little or no ribbing, heavily nett(>d ; flesh medium thick, a Vicdi salmon-pink 
color on the Inside, shading to a deep green near the rind; fine grained, very 
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solM, highly flavored; f?eo<l cnvity mnll; vine?; not entirely rii^r resistant in 
sections having? natural or excessive rainfall. 

Pollock 10-25. — A selection from Pollock 25, to wliicli it if^ similar except lliat 
the llesli is of a <leei)er salmon color on the inside, sluidinf? to ;<reen near the 
rind. Extensively ^rowu in the conimerdnl nuisk melon district;? of California. 

Eden Gem.- — Fruits medium sis^e and of uniform sliailc, solidly netted; lles^h 
thick, firm, au{I tine jrrained; color varyinj? to light soUhMi ; of excellent flavor 
an{l reasonably resistant to rust. A >j;ood lon.i;-distauce shipper. 

Edwards Perfecto.— There are two types of this variety, one with llesh of sal- 
mon tint, a large oblong melon iinely netted, and one with pink or red ilesh. 
nearly round and completely covered with netting. One of the best shipping 
melons. 

Abbott Pearl (Pearl Pkklc^ Huclc^^khi). — The fruit averages larger than Pollock 
25. In shape it is almost round, slightly oval, but irregular in size. The ex- 
terior is whitish gi-een, without ribJ?, and completely covered with coarse net- 
ting; flesh deei>salmon color to the rind, fine grained and Ann, with good 
ilavor; seed cavity small, making it a good shipper. This variety should not 
he picked from the vine until it will slip. 

Honey Ball {TexaR Uoncy Ball). — ProI)ahly a cross between Texas Cannon 
P.all and Honey Dew. Fruits slightly larger than Nette{l Gem; round, slightly 
netted, greenish white until ripe, then turning to a light yellow ; tiesh thick. 




Figure (>. — Tiptop muskmelons. 



grr^n color, sweet, and of <Ielicious flavor; seed Cavity snnill ; melon iirm and 
said f^> be a good sliipper. Very i)roliiie. 

11.- — riOME AND MAUKET GARDEN VAUIKTIES 

(1) Tiptop group.- — Tliis group includes some of the most important of the 
sahnon-flesIiC{l varieties of inusknielous, especially for home use and nearby 
marketing. Fruits large, sometimes 10 inclies or more in diameter and weigh- 
ing from 5 to 12 i)ounds. The fruits are globular or slightly oval in shape and 
hav{^ rather prominent ribs and usually scant netting. Tlie outside color is 
greenish gray, b(»coming a light yellow when rii)e. Flesh salmon in color, deej), 
of me{lium texture, high arouia, and fair to excellent quality. The following 
are among the most important varieties that compose tliis group: 

Tiptop. — This Tariety i:^ extensively grown in the North-Coin tra I States, espe- 
<-ialIy east of the Mississippi Kiver. Fruits medium size to large, weighing 
5 to 8 i)ounds, slightly oval, ril)becl, and well covere{l with lij^ht netting; flesh 
fairly thick; salmon to <leep yellow in color, cavity rather large; an excellent 
melon for home use and local marketing. (Fig. 0.) 

Surprise. — About the size of Tii)top an{I similar to it but more nearly globular. 

Bender {Bender Surprise). — A selection from Surprise, to which it is very 
similar. 
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Baker. — 4 ^oldCtion from Siirprist% imt IiiivUi^^ ;i lionvitM' nottiiiir iuui snid to be 
a better shipi)cr. 
Indiana. — ?ery siniihir to Tipto]). 

Ohio Sugar. — He.senible.^ Tii)t(>p in siz(^ nnd geiierul ai)i)ea ranee, but has a 
lisbt-si'een fle.sli with a slight i)ineapple tlavor. (Fij?. 7.) 

Milwaukee Market.— Fruit (leei> tlesliod. very Tniiform. lar^je, and with shallow 
ribs. (Fig. S.) 

Irondequoit. — Fruit \ory large, well netted, w(MgIiing up to 10 and V2 pounds; 
suitable only for lionie usq and si)eciHl local marketing. 




FiOLHK 7. — Ohio fciugar muykmeloiiri. 



(2) Hackensack {JJ.rtra Early Uiwkeumvk ; Turku' ('(//>). — Ona of the best 
known older varieties. Fruits large, globular, sonu^times slightly flattened, 
l)rominently^ ribbed, ribs of irregular \vidtli, eovered with coarse nettuig; 
exterior color green, turning to slight yellow^ or decidedly yell(»w when rip- 
ened; flesh green, not very deep, medium to coarse, juicy and sweet, drown 
only for special local markets. 

(8) Miller Cream {Ofsagc). — Fruits very large, globular or slightly <thlong, 
usually 6 to 7 inches long, very solid, and wcigliingf 0 to 0 pounds. Out'sid« color 

gre^u, ribs slmllow, little netting. Flesh 
deep-salmon color, thick, good texture, high 
aroma and fine flavor; cavity small. The 
vines are vigorous and pnKluetive. An ex- 
cellent variety for growing as a nuiin croi> 
in the eastern section. (Fig. 9.) 

(4) Jenny Lind. — drown for many y(^ars 
in New Jer.sey for the m.-ivkels of Plii'ladel- 
l)hia HUd thf New Jerjigy const. A small 
flat melon, about 4 to ^V-i indies broad, 
flattened at the tndis;, and weighing 
to 2 pounds; ribs prominent, coarsely 
netted; hlo.^som end ot* frnit having a 
scarred or warty ai)pearanee; cavity large; 
flesh thin, rather coarse grained, but with a 
l)ronoun<-cd aroma and verv sweet flavor. 
(Fig. 10.) 

(o) Fordhook. — A nvcuit introduction. 
Fruits small, about ^^V-^ inches htng by 4'/. 
inches broad and weighing 1 to 2 iiounds, 
flattened at the ends, with low ribs and 
fairly lunivy netting : fl(^sh mod(M-ateIy 
thick, good texturi'. salmon color, and with 
Asid(^ from the color of (Ik* fl^\^h, it rcs(Mnl)les Jenny 




FiGCiu-: 8. — Mihviiiikce Market 
nuisknicltui. 



a good aroma and flavor. 
Lind closely. (Fig. 11.) 

(0) Emerald Gem. — Fruits <tf medium size, usually o to 0 inches in diameter 
and weighing 2 to W pounds; globular in sliai)e; ribbing irregular and with 
little netting; color green; flesh very deep, of flue texture, deei)-SMlmon color, 
with high aroma and good quality; very i)oi)ular for home use and special 
locftl market?;. With unfavttrable weather at ripening time it si)lits badly at 
the blossom end. 
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FiGuni: 11, — Fordliook muskmelous. 
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(T) Netted Gem. — TliU variety is often referred to as the Uoc-ky Ford. It 
is the pai-eiit type of a niiinber of tlie varieties now ineluded in the hirgest 
eomniercial production of the Western States. In its original form it in. not 
a ^'ot)(l shipper, but it is liigher in table quality than some of the varieties 
develoixHl from it. For this reason it is largely planted in tlie Kat^t f"or home 
use and local marketing. The fruits arc of medium size, 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter, and weighing from 2 to 3 pounds; slightly oblong, rounded at the 
ends, ribbed, and covered with fine nesting; flesh green, medium thick, fim^ 

grained, with good aroma and llavor. 
(Fig. 12.) 

(8) Sweet Air {Knifjht). — Simihir to 
Netted Gem in size and shape except 
that the fruits are a little larger and 
a trifle more oblong; flash rather thin, 
green, and having a very characteristic 
and decided aroma; grown extensively 
in the tidewater sections of Virgiina 
and Maryland for local marketing. 
(Fif?. V,i.) 

(il) Montreal Market. — Not grown to 
any considerable extent in the United 
States, but occasionally found on our 
oastern markets; .{^lobular, very larji-e. 
diameter up to 12 inche,^, and Mfeigh- 
ing 15 to 20 pounds ; deeply ribbed, 
coarsely netted ; flesh thick, green, 
slightly coarse, but of excellent flavor; 
gi'own for local marketing or short-dis- 
tance shipping, but it must be packed in 
exeelsioi* for protection. A*s grown in 
the Montreal section the plants of this 
vari«ft.y are stai-teti and practically grown in hotbeds, the sash and frames 
beinf rejnoved after the weather bo(?omtig warm. (Fig. 14.) 

CLASS 2.— WINTER AND SPECIAL MELONS 

The many vari(^ties of class 2, compri^^ingr the Casaba, Honey Dew, Oliristmas 
melon, and Santa Clans tyjies, have been grown in Knrope and Asia llirongh a 
long i)eriod of time, but it is only within recent years that the.? hafe become 

-I — — I 

I^Jf ^^^""^ 

FiGUriH — Sw(.'('t Air {Knitjht) muskiiu'lon^;. 

prominent in the United States. Owing to the fact that seed of the first vari- 
ety of this class is said to have come from a town in Asia Minor, near Smyrna, 
tlu^ name Casaba h:is be(Mi taken as a trade name for the whole group. Melons 
of this class are native to the dry region of Asia Minor and Turkislan and are 
therefore best adapted for growing in the hot arirl .sections of the Western 
States. Occasionally good crops can be produced in the Fastern aivl South- 
ern States, but not often enough to make them profitable commercially. Melons 
of this class should remain on the vines until reasonably ripe and then be re- 




FiGUiiR 12. — Nottod Ooni miiskmclon. 
c-ominuidy called Kocky Fortl, 
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moved and stored in a dr.v, \V( ll-vcin ilatod i>l;iee to coinplelo ilioir riprn- 

ing. Pf not iiroporiy niatnrod, tlioy aro lackin.i: in Jlavor and swectiioss and 
liavo a decided cnemnbei* tastr. The following are J'onr of tlie vHi*it#tit*'.s l•e^•o.^- 
nizod in tlio Anioi'ican trade: 

Golden Beauty (Va.subti). — Fruits lar^t% almost globnlar, 7 1o 10 iiiclu^s in 
diamater, wcMgliing 0 to TO pound^s; rind whitish srcH^n, furrowed (not ribbed) 
It^ngtbwise ot* the melon; no n(?ttin;^; ll^s^-h solid, white, texture line grained, 
juicy, without ai'onia ; tlavor sweet and gooc! \t\m\ j)i*operly ripened. I'liis 
melon, which foriiK^-ly canu^ ni)on onr markets dui'ing the fall and early winttT, 




FiG-UKK 14. — Montreal Market muskiiu'loiis. 



is now beung grown more nnivtrsally and is marketed from midsummer until 
late fall oi' until after the (Christmas holidays. ("Jasaha melons ai*e shii)i)ed in 
flat ci'atcs and protected with excelsior. (Fig. ir>.) 

Santa Glaus {Persian or Odessa). — This is the latest and best keeper of the 
winter melons grown in this country. The fruits are oblong, usually G to 8 
inches in diameter and 10 to 14 inches in length and weighing 8 to 12 jiounds, 
often larger; rind gn^en, very sparsely netted with broad bands; llesh very 
thick, line gi-ained, linn, white or light yellowish green, with a distinct aroma 
hut no muskiness, flavor sweet and good when ])roperly ripened. This vai-lety 
in ditlicult to grow in the Eastern and Southern States* and can be produced 




I^KaiKi: 15. — (Joldcn licnnty {Ca.suha} muskmelon.s. 



su('C#«6fully in only the most fjivorable localities of the wrid west*^rn sections. 
(Fig. lf>.) 

Honey Dew. — This vai'iety (triginally came fiom Europe, wheie it has long 
been known as AVhite Antibes AVinter. The average size is about 0 inches in 
diameter and 7 to 8 inches in length, weighing 5 to G i)ounds ; the rind is smooth 
with an occasional net, grcMMiish white, turning to a ci'eamy yellow when ripe; 
llesh green, thick, fine grained, and of good quality and sweet when properly 
ripened ; cavity medium size. This melon is not easily bruised and is an excel- 
lent keeper, but it should be shipi)ed in crates with excelsior packing, the same 
AS Golden Beauty. The Honey Dew melon should not be plantxid near ordinni'y 
muskmelons or Cas^abas if seed is to be saved. 
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Banana.— Tlio Unuaiiu viiriut.v docs lutt hclon,:;- to the winter ,i;roui> of loolons. 
but it is lisied liore for the bonotit of those whu dosire to jrrow it for tiio 
homo gnrdou or for si>oci:d innposcs. The fruits of this iiioh)u are usually 
4 to 6 iudies iu din meter, 10 to ir> inches in leu.irth. yeUowish in color wheii 
ript*. ribb<id and without nettiuj^; tlesli tliick^ juicy when propwly grown. 
oran;ii:e yellow to lijfht salmon in color; it hiia a plea$in.^ llnvor and ;1 diss- 
ti active odor. A Closely relati^d iiort, greeni."^h whitit iu color, with mealy white' 
flesh tud poor quality, is oftcu grown iu the !S<)Uth f()r stock feeding. 

SEED SUPPLY 

Seed tliiit Ls of pure strain, true to ty])e, uuifonu, and of Iii<rli 
vitality is tiic first e.s.sential to the irrowino-'of a profitable crop of 
niu.skmelons. Improvement through breedin<^ and selection has been 
carried to a point where an ani])le supply of high-grade seed from 
selected stock may be obtained from dealers. Altliough much of 
the commercial^ supply is grown locally, great quantities of seed 
are ])ro(luced within a limited area near Tlocky Ford, Colo. Tlie int- 




FioriiE 10. - -S;uitii Clnus il'rrtdau or Odessa) musknu'lun. 



]>rovement in seed production in tliis region has been due largely 
to tlie demand on tJ'ie part of associations of melon growers for seed 
of uniform strains, especially of ty])es for long-distance shipment. 
The eliinatic conditions of tlie Kockr Ford section are especially 
adapted to growing melons of liigh quality and free from disease. 
Care luust be taken in growing the seed to prevent the varietie<^" mix- 
ing; in fact, but on(^ variety sliould be grown iu a locality. C^>utiarv 
to general belief, niuskmelons do not mix witli cucumbers, pum])kins, 
01- squaslies, but they will mix with other ¥ai-ieties of nuiskmelons. 

When gi-own for seed purposes the vines are carefully gcriie over 
at intervals, and all weak or diseased plants or those uot'trtio to type 
are removed. Tlie melons from which %aed is to be saved are allowed 
to become fully ri])ened on tlie vines and are selected from the stand- 
jioint of trueness to type and from high-yielding i)!ants. The seed 
melons are gathered into piles and eitlier hauled to a central ])oiut 
for extracting the seed or the work is done in the field. One uiethod 
of extracting the seed is to cut the melons at tlu' piles, collecting 
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the 800(1 ill ])ajls, Avliiob arc oiiiptiod into barrels on a wagon, as 
^ihown in figui'c 17. Another method is by the use of a sepai'ating 
niachiuo (fig. 18), whieh is driven directly to the field or eke the 
melons are hauled to the Jiiachino at a central point. The seeds and 
their surrounding pulp are allowed to Rt^u'ul for a few houi^s in the 
barrels until fermentation ])rocee(ls to a ])()int Avhere the seeds settle 




KiciMtK 17. — llfMiiovin.i;' s^i'cd* from imiftskiiK^Ioiis in llic liekl. 



to the bottom and the pul]) floats to the to]). The pulp is then poured 
oil' and the seeds washed with plenty of clean cold water. When 
large quantities of seeds are ^aved a special washing machine is 
employed. The seeds iniiuediately aftor washing are spread thinly 
on trays having screen wire or burlap bottoms (fig. 10) and are 
stirred fre(|uently to insure tlieir drying quickly and evenly. After 
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they are thoroughly dry they are bagged and stored in a well-veuti- 
hited room where they will not be molested by mice, rats, or other 
pests. 

In saving sfnall quantities of seed the usual method is to select 
miiforui melons of the desired size and type from vigorous, disease- 
free, high-yielding vines at the time the crop is being gathered for 
the market. Each seed melon is marked by tying h ])iecc of string 
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upon tliG stcMiK After tlio.sG melons have becoiuo thoroughly ripened 
on the vines they are renioyecl and kept- for two or three (hiys, so that 
the pulp surr(nin(lin<^ the seeds will soften. Each melon is then 
cut in halves, the seeds bein<^ removed with the fingers, or the halves 
are given a downward jerk to extract the seeds. Which fall into a 
pail, barrel, tub, or other wooden container. For very small quanti- 
ties of .seed a. stoneware jar is suitable. The seeds ai'e slightly fer- 
mejited in their own juice without tJie addition of wat-€r and than are 
wa^-h#d clean and dried, as nlready described. Growers who save 
their own supply of seed provide 2 pounds of seed for each acre to be 
planted. By doing so, a reserve supply is always on hand for re- 
planting should it become necessary. 

Commercial muskmelou growers, esi)ecially those who are members 
of associations, arrange for tJieir nmd suppl}^ well in advance., usu- 
ally buying it through the tvysociation managers. Long experience 
has demonstrated the variety and strain that gives beet results in 
each of the commercial localities, and it is desirable that the (H)m- 
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mercial crop should always; be phint^^d from seed of a i)rove(l variety 
and strain which i.s in demand in that locality. 

PREPARATION OF SOIL 

Careful plowing to a depth of 7 to 10 inches sufnciently early in 
the season to permit the soil to settle thoroughly is essential to suc- 
cessful muskmelou growing. Land that is in sodOr on which a cover 
crop has been grown the previous se^isou should be plowed either 
in the fall or during the wint<ir, in order U\nt Uio rough material 
that is turned under may have a chance to decay. In s(K;tions 
of the SoutJi where bedding the land is practiced 'the bed should 
be made 5 to 7 fe(^t in width with one row planted on each bed. In 
order to avoid having an unbroken space in the center of the bed, 
either the land should be rebedded two to four weeks after it is 
first plowed or a bull tongue " should be run through the center of 
the bed to break up the soil that is not fully turned in plowing. A 
careful plownuui in opening the bed can double-turn the first fur- 
row in such a- way as to break up tJie soil in the middle of the bed. 
Under nornnd conditions there is no advant^tge in bodding well- 
drained sandy loam soils for growing nuisknielonSj but on low 
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river-bottom or alluvial soils, where the water table is near the 
surface, bedding is essential. In parts of the Atlantic and Gulf 
region where excessive rains frequently occur during the early sum- 
jner it is desirable to plow the land in 5-foot or 6-foot beds with open 
furrows between to give better drainage. In the North-Central 
States the land is plowed in the usual manner and the melons planted 
on the level, or, at most, on a slight mound or hill. In districts 
where the crop is grown under irrigation it is absolutely necessary 
to bed the land to conform with the practices of the section. 

During the period between plowing and the time for planting the 
seed the land should be thoroughly cut with a disk harrow, and prior 
to planting it should be gone over with a smoothing harrow. A har- 
row of the type known as the Acme, which crushes, turns, and pul- 
verizes the soil at one operation, is an excellent tool for the final 
preparation, though its use is not necessary on extremely loose or 
sandy soils, where an ordinary spike-tooth smoothing harrow will 
do the work, 

MANURE AND FERTILIZERS 

Muskmelons are a rapid-growing crop and require an abundance 
of plant food. If stable or feed-lot manure is used in the hills or beds 
it should be well decayed, but that produced by feeding hay from 
old melon fields should not be used because of its disease-carrying 
tendencies. In handling the manure it is a good plan to add 100 
pounds of superphosphate (acid phosphate) to each ton, and 6 to 10 
tons of manure per acre, where available, may be applied broadcast 
and harrowed into the soil. Where a manure spreader is available it 
can be driven astride the beds and the manure applied to a strip about 
4 feet in width along the center of the bed. Where the land is not 
bedded the rows may be laid off in one direction and the manure 
applied with the spreader in the strip where the row is to be located. 

Another method is to lay off the rows with a turnplow or a middle 
burster and then apply the manure in the furrows, spacing the 
small piles the correct distance for the hills (fig. 20), after which 
the turnplow is again used to form a slight bed over the manure. 
In some cases the land is first marked to indicate the distance between 
hills, after which the furrows are opened in the opposite direction 
and the manure hauled with wagons and placed in the furrows at the 
intersections. If the available quantity of manure is only 4 tons 
or less per acre, the best results will usually be obtained by applying 
it in the hills. Poultry and sheep manures are sometimes mixed with 
the soil in the hills, but as both are highly concentrated they should 
be used sparingly and thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

Commercial fertilizers are almost indispensable for growing musk- 
melons on a large scale, the composition and quantity of the fertilizer 
depending upon the character of the soil. As a rule, a fertilizer con- 
taining 4 to 5 percent nitrogen, 8 to 10 percent phosphoric acid, 
and 4 to 6 percent potash may be profitably used in quantities vary- 
ing from 400 to 1,400 pounds per acre, the composition and quantity 
depending largely upon the previous cropping of the land. On soils 
that have been highly fertilized the previous season or on those that 
have grown alfalfa or a heavy crop of velvetbeans, cowpeas, or 
clover, 600 pounds will usually be sufficient. The nitrogen content 
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of the fertilizer mny hv n little lower on Innds thnt have <:^rowii 
leguminous crops (luVin<r preeedino- years, but on land that has iu)t 
been manured or upon which legumes have not been thrown recentlv 
nt least 800 pounds of a complete fertilizer will be required. Some 
of the best melon <i:rowers in the Maryland, Delaware, and Xew 
Jersey section follow the practice of applying GOO pounds* of fertilizer 
to the acre either sown broadcast or in a' strip 2 to 4 feet wide along 
the rows when preparing the land, following with two side dressings 
of 200 to ;300 pounds each during the growing >eason. The first side 
dressing is drilled about a foot from the plaiits ju>t when the vines 
begin to run, and the second ib applied at the time of the last cultiva- 
tion, when the vines have to be tmrnod for the application of the 
fertilizer. In all eases it is extremely important to spread and mix 
the fertilizer thoroughly \yith the soil, so that the feeding rootlets 
will acquire it gradually. 




l-'KiL'ur: -10, — Mjuuiriiiij lauti oa wliicli miiakmeloiib* arc to be pUiutrd in luHs. 

any growers follow the practice of scattering a small handful 
of fertilizer where the hill if to be made, in addition to the regular 
broadcast application. Some growers also place about a tcaspoouful 
of nitrate of soda in the hills* 3 or 4 inches from the young plants 
.'Shortly after they come through the ground, to give them' a (juick 
start and get them beyond the tender stage. 'JUie heavy application 
of nitrate of soda as a top-dressing late in the growing' season is not 
recounnended, however, as it nniy cause the vines to make a rank 
growth and produce melons of poor shipping quality. 

METHODS OF PLANTING 

T^^ 'o general systems of starting the nui^kmolon crop are prae- 
ticc(l. By the fir.^t and almost universal method the se^ed is ]danted 
in hills or drills in the field where the crop is to be grown. The sec- 
ond method involves the use of greenhouses, hotbeds, or sash-covered 
frames for starting the plants and their transfer to the field when 
weather conditions are suitable. This method is adapted for suniU 
acreages only, especially where earlincss of maturity is important. 
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Field practices in the planting of muskmelons vary considerably 
with the locality and climatic conditions. In the western or irri- 
gated sections the practice of growing on raised beds is almost uni- 
versal. The beds are run east and west, usually 6 to 8 feet wide, 
with a rather deep irrigation furrow between; made by back- 
furrowing with a turnplow. Following the plowing the tops of 
the beds are harrowed smooth to form a dust mulch, and a V-shaped 
furrow is run along the south edge of each bed to form a seed bed. 
A moderate stream is then run down the irrigation furrow to estab- 
lish a planting level. The seeds are planted in hills 3 to 5 feet apart 
slightly above the water level, following which the hills are usually 
covered with transparent paper for protection. By planting along 
the south side of the beds the young plants get the full effect of the 
sun and are protected from the north winds. High beds have the 
advantage that the vines and melons are above the water level dur- 
ing irrigation. 

Muskmelon growers of southern Georgia plant on beds 5 to 7 feet 
in width, to provide better drainage and freedom from surface 
water after heavy rains- As a rule, the Georgia growers plant in 
hills spaced about 5 feet apart in the center of the beds, but in some 
cases the seed is planted in a continuous row by means of a drill, 
the seedlings being afterward thinned to a single plant every 2 or 3 
feet in the row. Dn land that is rolling and liable to wash during 
heavy rains the beds are frequently arranged so as to follow the 
contour of the hillsides, each bed and intervening furrow serving 
as a terrace and drainage channel. Under this method of culture the 
hills are seldom checked, and cultivation is in one direction only. 

Where level culture is practiced, as in most of the North-Central 
and Northeastern States, the hills are usually checked and the melons 
cultivated in both directions during the early part of the season. By 
spacing the rows 7 feet and the hills 4 to & feet apart in the rows, 
cultivation can be continued in one direction after the vines have 
formed matted rows. Where systematic spraying of the vines every 
week or 10 days is practiced the melons are trained so that a road- 
way every few rows is kept open for the passage of the sprayer. 
In some cases every sixth or seventh row is made wider than the 
others, to provide a roadway for the spray outfit, these open spaces 
serving as roads when gathering the crop. 

With the hills 5 feet apart in each direction there will be 1,740 
hills to the acre. Where they are 5 by 6 feet apart there will be ap- 
proximately 1,452 hills. Spacing at 5 by 7 feet will give 1,240 
hills, while 5 by 8 feet provides for about 1,090 hills to the acre. 
The most common planting distance is probably 5 by 7 feet. 

A pound of muskmelon seed is sufficient for planting an acre, 
although many growers provide 2 pounds. An ounce of muskmelon 
seed of average size contains 850 seeds, 13,600 to the pound. At the 
usual planting distances this will provide about 10 seeds for each 
hill — a sufficient number. 

In the western sections, where large acreages of muskmelons are 
grown, seeding is frequently done with horse-drawn gang planters, 
planting four rows at once. In the eastern sections single-row 
planters are most commonly used, or the planting is done by hand 
with an ordinary hoe, the depth depending upon the character of the 
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soil and its moisture content. On irrigated lands and those soils that 
contain plenty of moisture the depth should not exceed 1 inch 
and on the light sandy soil 1% inches. Nothing is to be gained by 
planting before the soil is sufficiently warm. Where the hills are 
covered with transparent paper, as practiced in the Imperial Valley 
of California, the seed can safely be planted a little earlier than 
where no covers are used. 

Greenhouses and hotbeds are used to a limited degree for starting 
muskmelon plants, especially in the intensive market-garden sections 
where land values are high and extreme earliness of the crop is de- 
sirable. By starting the plants under cover with artificial heat the 
melons can be ripened 1 to 2 weeks earlier and the period of pro- 
duction lengthened. The usual method of growing the plants is 
by means of manure hotbeds, flue-heated beds, or greenhouses. In 
numerous instances growers have constructed permanent concrete 
beds with hot-water heating equipment for general plant growing, 
including the starting of muskmelons. As only a moderate heat is 
required for starting muskmelon plants, a hotbed having about 8 
inches of manure or one used for starting earlier plants may be 
used. Manure-heated beds are usually constructed 6 feet in width 
and covered with standard 3- by 6-foot hotbed sash. Difficulty in 
getting manure suitable for hotbeds has led many growers to adopt 
the flue-heated bed or small greenhouse for growing the plants. 

Flue-heated beds are, as a rule, about 12 to 16 feet in width and 40 
to 50 feet in length, with a brick or stone furnace placed underground 
at one end of the bed. Two, sometimes three, flues of tile or brick 
run the full length of the bed beneath the board floor and terminate, 
in separate chimneys at the farther end. The sides of the bed are 
usually of 2-inch plank, and a framework of 1- by 3-inch lath is used 
to support the unbleached muslin or light canvas covering. 

Veneer wood bands, paper plant bands, quart berry boxes, and 
small squares of sod are frequently used for starting the melon plants 
in the beds. In some cases no containers are used, but a layer of rich 
loam about 4 inches thick is spread evenly over the bed and slightly 
firmed. The surface is then marked about 5 inches each way and 
seven or eight seeds planted in each of the squares. When the plants 
are ready to transfer to the field the bed is watered and a knife run 
between the hills, cutting the soil into cubes that may be lifted by 
means of a square-pointed trowel. Veneer bands made of wood 4 by 
4 by 3 inches hold their shape better than those made of paper. The 
sodding method is an old and very good one, but it involves more 
labor than is entailed by the use of the veneer or paper bands. The 
sod is cut into small squares 4 by 4 or 5 by 5 inches and 21/2 or 3 
inches thick and placed close together in the bed with the grass side 
downward. A little fine sifted compost consisting of rotted manure 
and good loam is then worked into the root side of the sods, and 
seven or eight seeds are planted in each inverted sod. 

Muskmelon plants grown in beds or greenhouses require careful 
attention to watering, ventilating, and thinning. A temperature 
of 70° to 75° F. should be maintained until the seeds germinate, 
after which a day temperature of 65° to 70° and a night tempera- 
ture of 60° to 65° will be about right. Plenty of ventilation 
should be given, to keep the plants short and stocky. Toward the 
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end of the period that the plants remain in the beds the covers should 
be left off most of the time, to harden them to outdoor conditions. 
Greenhouses are not desirable for starting melon plants unless they 
are capable of being very freely ventilated. 

Four to five weeks is the limit for keeping the muskmelon plants 
in the greenhouse or beds, and the time for sowing the seeds should 
be carefully determined with relation to the average frost-free date 
for the section. Nothing is to be gained by too great haste, and 
it is much better to have young and thrifty rather than overgrown 
plants ready for setting. Thinning the plants to three or four in 
a hill should be done as soon as they are up. After they are moved 
to the field and become established they are thinned to two plants 
in a hill. Missing plants may be replaced by carefully transplant- 
ing those removed from other hills, but a narrow trowel should be 
used and a small quantity of soil kept on the roots of the plants 
thus moved. 

A warm calm day should be selected for shifting the plants from 
the beds to the field. The beds should be watered several hours in 
advance and the foliage allowed to dry. As the plants are lifted 
they are placed on boards or in trays, loaded into a cart or wagon, 
and hauled to the field. The land should be in readiness and 
marked in one direction, and the furrows in which to set the plants 
should be opened only as needed. In setting, it is customary to 
place the hills just a little below the general level of the ground, 
for protection ; then later to fill in around the plants. 

Plants of the Montreal muskmelon, which is grown in the Mon- 
treal district of Canada and also to a limited extent in Vermont, 
are started in hotbeds and later the frames removed, allowing them 
to remain where originally planted. By this method the vines make 
considerable growth in the frames and the necessary extension of 
season is thereby gained. 

THINNING IN THE FIELD 

Planted in the field by the ordinary method, muskmelons require 
careful thinning, as a much larger quantity of seed is used than 
is necessary. When the plants have a true leaf between the seed 
leaves they should be thinned to about four to a hill and in about a 
week or 10 days again thinned to two in a hill. In sections where 
the striped cucumber beetle is especially troublesome the final thin- 
ning is usually delayed until the plants are well established and 
have formed three or four true leaves. Where the plants crowd 
closely together in the hills they should be separated as much as 
possible in thinning; and if there is danger of disturbing the roots 
of the remaining plants, those that are removed should be cut off 
rather than pulled out. In continuous -row planting the plants are 
finally left singly 2 to 3 feet apart in the row. 

CULTIVATION 

The cultivation of muskmelons should begin as soon as the rows 
of plants can be followed, and the soil should be loose and meUow 
and kept free from weeds until the spread of the vines makes further 
working impracticable. It should be borne in mind that the musk- 
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melon is a comparatively shallow-rooted plant and that the roots 
often extend farther than the vines. It is therefore essential that 
the land be worked shallow, especially near the hills and after the 
vines begin to run freely. Where the hills are carefully checked 
cultivation can be given m both directions during the early part of 
the season by means of a weeder or any shallow-working cultivator. 
Many growers work along the rows with a 1-horse walking cultivator 
or with a 2-horse riding cultivator and then break the middles with 
a harrow. When the plants begin to spread cultivation should be 
carried on in one direction and the vines kept trained in a more or 
less compact row. During the last cultivation the vines are some- 
times turned back by hand, or a vine lifter is attached to the cultiva- 
tor in order to work closer to the plants. At this time the second and 
final side dressing of fertilizer is applied and worked into the soil. 
Following the last cultivation the tips of the vines should be spread 
evenly in all directions and the growth allowed to cover the entire 
space between the rows. 

Hand hoeing will be required early in the season while the plants 
are small and at intervals after the vines have begun to develop, 
in order to remove weeds that cannot be destroyed in horse cultiva- 
tion. About six workings with horse-drawn tools and two to four 
hand hoeings will be required to grow properly a crop of 
muskmelons. 

NIPPING AND PRUNING VINES 

Frequent inquiries are made by growers as to the advisability of 
nipping or pruning muskmelon vines with the object of increasing 
the set of fruit or of hastening its development. Early writers on 
muskmelon culture gave specific and detailed instructions regarding 
(the nipping of the vines, this advice evidently being based upon 
European practices in connection with growing the crop under glass 
and in restricted areas. The theory of these writers was that the 
nipping of the main vine caused the early formation of the laterals 
on which the crown setting or first fruit is borne. The results of 
experiments conducted by the Illinois and New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations show conclusively that there is little if 
anything to be gained from pinching or heading back muskmelon 
vines when grown out of doors under the conditions involved in 
their experiments. 

Eeducing the number of muskmelons on a vine will increase the 
size of those that remain, but in view of the fact that most varieties 
produce melons too large for a standard pack, the thinning of those 
on the vines will prove to be a loss rather than a gain, 

POLLINATION 

Growers frequently inquire why the early blossoms on their musk- 
melon vines do not set fruit. Muskmelon blossoms are of two kinds. 
The first blossoms to appear produce pollen only. Later the flowers 
which bear pistils and produce fruits appear. This accounts for 
the failure of the first flowers to set fruit. At the base of the pistil- 
late blossom is located the small undeveloped melon formed before 
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the blo.^soin opened, and it is necessary that pollen be transferred by 
bees or other insects to the pistils of these flowers. In most varieties 
the flowers that produce the fruit contain botii stamen.^ and pistils, 
Avhieh are the niaie and the feniaie parts of the fh)wer. AVhere 
melons are <*;rown in (greenhouses or in closed frames it is essential 
that provision be made for the entrance of bees in order that the 
pollen be transferred. 

IRRIGATION 

Mnsknielon vines require an abundance of mois*ture durinii: the 
period when they are niakinir the strong'est f^i'owth and up to the 
time that the mehms are fuil <ifroAvn, but o-reat care should be taken 
to avoid overwatei'ing* just preceding and duriu<i^ the ripenino^ period. 
The deep rooting and vigor of the vines are possible oniy under con- 
ditions Avlicre the necessnry moisture is supplied without oversatura- 
tion of tlie soil. In sections Avhere furrow iri'igation is practiced and 
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the muskmelons are grown on raised beds and vines are kept upon 
the beds (fig. 21). the furrows remaining u])en, short heads and 
(piick applications of the water, followed by drainage of the ii'ri ga- 
llon furrows, give the ])est results. Where it is necessary to irrigate 
before the plants are up, care shouhl be taken that the liow does not 
go over the top of the hills hut that the watei* soaks ])eneatii the 
hills, kniving the surface dry. 

In regions having normal or mitural niinfall during the melon- 
growing season there are frequent periods during which irrigation 
proves t^ be a decided advantage. The water is sometimes appliwl 
by running a sum 11 stream in a shallow fnri'ow along the rows, but 
more often by means of overhead or sprirdvler irrigation systems. 
H^re^ again, a careful study of soil conditiou.s and weather prospects 
is essential from the standpoint of both the co.st and the cfFect of 
the water upon the growing crop. AVhere irrigation is followed by 
heavy rainfall the watering is often harmful, reducing the yield of 
marketable melons. 
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INSECT ENEMIES' 

Growers inu^t be prepared to coinl)at the insects that attack inusk- 
inelons. Of these the stri])e(l cucumber beetk' and the nieh)n aphid or 
k)iise are Avidet^pread and ai e the cause of seriou^:; dannige to the nudon 
crop in many States. 

STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLE 

The striped ciicmnber beetle euier<rcs from Avinter quarters in Late 
sprin*^ or early summer and usually appears in the melon fiekls in 
vast munhers, often attackin<^ the melon seedlin<^s as they break 

thi'ough the <rronnd, feedin<r 
upon the tender knives and 
stems both below and above 
the surface, gaining access to 
the inidei'ground stem through 
the cracks in the soil. They 
are particnkirly active at this 
period and unless checked may 
destroy kirge plantings in a 
few days. 

To control the striped cu- 
cumber beetle the grower 
must be on the lookout for its 
first appearance. It is rather 
diflicult to combat, but there 
are scA^ei'ul methods that have 
been nsed to advantage. One 
of these is the use of nicotine 
dust, usually a combination 
of liydrated lime and nicotine 
sulphate. The nicotine con- 
tained in the dust acts as a 
funiigant and kills Avhen 
brought in contact Avith the 
insect. A dust containing 2 
percent nicotine (5 j)er('eut 
nicotine sulphate) appli<Ml 
at air temperatures above 70 
F. has proved satisfactory. 
When the dui^t is applied directly to hills of small melons 15 to 20 
pounds is sufficient to cover an acre. The best results are obtained 
by timely dustings, and the first ai)plication should be made as soon 
as the beetles are observed, which is about the time eai'ly i)lantings 
appear above the ground, followed by as many treatments as nuiy 
be necessary to prevent further injury. Instructions on the prepara- 
tion of nicotine dust are given in Farmers' Bulletin 1499, the jVIelon 
Aptiid and its Control. 

Dufeting young melons with hand-()])erated dusters having a gal- 
vanized c(me attached to the outlet ])ipe (fig. 22) has proved to be 
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both effective and economical. In operation the cone is placed over 
the hill, the duster operated, and the cone allowed to remain over 
the hill for a few seconds, thus preventing the beetles from escaping 
while the dust is concentrated upon the hill. 

In some sections good control of the striped cucumber beetle has 
been obtained by the use of a dust consisting of 1 part of calcium 
arsenate to 15 to 20 parts of gypsum or land plaster. In the use of 
this material it is necessary to keep the plants fairly well covered 
with the dust from the time that they appear above ground until they 
have reached the runner stage, in order to protect the new growth. 
At this period in its growth the plant is usually able to withstand 
the attack of the beetle. Spraying with bordeaux mixture and lead 
arsenate will also protect the plants. 

The spotted cucumber beetle sometimes becomes a serious pest of 
the cucumber. It is more difficult of control than the striped cucum- 
ber beetle, but the measures recommended for the latter pest will give 
some relief. 

MELON APHID 

The melon aphid is a small louselike insect which obtains its food 
by sucking the plant juices. It feeds on the under side of the leaf 
and, when abundant, causes the leaf to curl, lose color, and finally die. 
Infestation of melon fields is started by winged females which fly 
from other food plants. _They start in the early summer as small 
colonies on the under side of the leaf. Unless checked they soon 
spread over the entire plant and thence to adjoining hills until the 
whole field is infested. 

To combat the melon aphid successfully a close inspection of the 
fields should be made from time to time, in order that the first appear- 
ance of the insects may be noted and means taken to check their 
spread. Unless this is done, the infestation may become so wide- 
spread and severe that control measures will be oi little value. 

Nicotine dust containing 2 percent of actual nicotine used at the 
rate of 30 to 40 pounds per acre on fully grown plants will control 
this pest. For the best results the dust should be applied when the 
air temperature is above 70° F. and when the foliage of the plants 
is dry. A hand duster may be used with success on small areas and 
the dust applied in such a manner that it will reach the under side 
of the leaves. Plants immediately adjacent to those heavily in- 
fested should also be dusted in order to kill any aphids that may 
have spread from the original colony. Where the infestation has 
become general and the area is large, pow6r or traction dusters may 
be used to advantage. 

Spraying with^ nicotine sulphate to control the melon aphid has 
been found effective when the solution is made as follows : 

Nicotine sulphate (40 percent nicotine) % pint. 

Soap (laundry or fish-oil soap) 2 to 4 pounds. 

Water 50 gallons. 

For sm,all quantities, use 1 teaspoonful of nicotine sulphate and 2 
ounces of soap to 1 gallon of water. 

The object of the soap is to make the spray spread evenly over the 
foliage, and more soap is required for hard water than for soft. 
In case the spray draws together in small globules, leaving uncoated 
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areas on the foliage, more soap should be added. It must be borne 
in mind that it is essential that the spray or dust actually strike the 
body of the insect. 

For further information on the control of insects injurious to the 
melon crop, write to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, United States Department of Agriculture. 

DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL^ 

Muskmelons are subject to a number of diseases that may be either 
avoided by planting on clean land or losses from them reduced by 
seed treatment or by spraying or dusting. 

Eoot knot^ is caused by minute eelworms, or nematodes, which 
attack the roots of muskmelons and many other garden crops in 
certain sections of the country, producing swellings, or galls, upon 
the roots, which cause dwarfing of the plants and prevent the matur- 
ing of good crops. This trouble is often very serious in the sandy 
soils of the South but is rarely of importance in the North. Crop 
rotation and the planting of melons only on land free from nema- 
todes are the best methods of control now known. 

Bacterial wilt is a fairly common disease of muskmelons and is 
caused by bacteria plugging the water vessels of the roots, stems, and 
leaves. This disease is similar in appearance to the wilting caused 
by lack of water, though it usually appears more suddenly and may 
affect only one runner of the plant. Death of the plant soon follows 
this wilting, and sometimes serious losses result. The bacterial wilt 
organism does not live in the soil but is carried over winter by the 
striped cucumber beetle and is spread from plant to plant by this 
insect and possibly by other insects. Rigid control of these insects 
by methods given on page 22 will materially aid in controlling wilt. 
In addition, wilted plants found early in the season should be 
promptly pulled and burned or buried. 

Mosaic is a widespread and often serious disease of muskmelons, 
chq^racterized by mottling, yellowing, and curling of the leaves, 
dwarfing of the plants, and reduction in the number, size, and quality 
of the rruits. Like similar mosaic diseases of other plants, it is 
c^'Used by virus which is spread in the juice of diseased plants, car- 
ried by insects — chiefly striped cucumber beetles and aphids — and by 
the pickers. It is carried over winter in the seeds of the wild cucum- 
ber and in the perennial rootstocks of milkweed, pokeweed, and other 
plants, but not, so far as known, in the seeds of the muskmelon. The 
best control measures kno'wn include the prompt removal of young 
diseased plants, the digging up and burning of wild cucumber vines, 
milkweed, pokeweed, and other overwintering host plants in and 
near the melon fields and coldframes where plants are grown, and 
the control of the insects that spread the disease. 

Three important diseases — anthracnose, downy mildew, and 
blight — all ordinarily called " blight " or " leaf spot may attack 
the muskmelon when weather conditions are favorable, frequently 
resulting in heavy losses. All three diseases are caused by fungi. 



2 Prepared by W. W. Gilbert, senior pathologist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry. 

3 Growers who are suffering losses from root knot on melons or other crops should con- 
sult Farmers' Bulletin 1345, Root-Knot : Its Cause and Control. 
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They often develop and spread rapidly in moist warm weather and 
are characterized by brownish more or less rounded or angular spots, 
which enlarge and soon cause the leaves to turn yellow, curl, dry up, 
and die. The stems are likewise attacked and the plants prema- 
turely killed. One of these diseases — anthracnose — also causes sunken 
decaying spots on the fruits. Melons from fields severely attacked 
in midseason by any of these troubles are usually undersized and 
lacking in sweetness and juiciness. 

Crop rotation, seed treatment, and spraying are important means 
of reducing losses from anthracnose, downy mildew, and blight. 
Muskmelons should not be planted on or adjacent to land where dis- 
eased vine crops were grown the previous year, as the causal fun^ 
of two and possibly all of these diseases live over winter in the soil. 
As a precaution against seed transmission of these diseases, especially 
anthracnose, the seed should be treated for 5 minutes in a 1 to 1,000 
mercuric-chloride solution, followed by thorough washing in water. 
Spraying the vines with bordeaux mixture will materially check the 
development of all three diseases, often permitting the harvesting of 
a profitable crop. 

Dusting with copper-lime fungicidal dusts is being tested, in some 
instances with good results, but it is still in the experimental stage. 
Its principal advantages are quicker and easier application ; its main 
drawbacks are the greater cost of material and in some instances 
reduced effectiveness in disease control. 

Spraying is a preventive rather than a cure for fungous leaf dis- 
eases. Successful control is secured only when the work is started 
early in the season before the diseases appear and is done carefully 
and thoroughly with a high-pressure pump, so that all parts of the 
plants are coated wilh a fine mist of the fungicidal spray mixture. 
It is essential also that the bordeaux mixture should be properly 
made and applied at intervals frequent enough to cover the new 
growth promptly. ' 

For spraying, where any considerable acreage is involved, a power 
outfit should be used and a bordeaux-mixing platform constructed. 
A convenient method is to erect a wooden platform large enough 
to hold at least 6 to 8 barrels and high enough to permit the solu- 
tions to run by gravity from the mixing barrels into the sprayer* 
tank. It should also be near an ample supply of water. Stock solu- 
tions of copper sulphate (bluestone) and lime should be made in sep- 
arate barrels, the usual strength being 1 pound to the gallon. To 
make up 100 gallons of 1 1 50 bordeaux mixture, place 8 gallons of 
bluestone stock solution in a 50-gallon barrel and fill it with water. 
Likewise^ after thorough stirring, place 8 gallons of lime stock solu- 
tion in a second 50-gallon barrel and fill with water, and by means of 
pieces of hose connected to the bottoms of the barrels allow the twd 
solutions to run together through an 18-mesh copper- wire strainer 
into the spray tank. Thorough mixing of the two dilute solutions 
gives the best bordeaux mixture. It should be used immediately, as 
it deteriorates with age. 

A simplified method of making bordeaux mixture is being used to 
a considerable extent, apparently with good results. It appeals to 
many growers because of the fact that no mixing platform is required 
and only sufficient barrels to hold the stock solution, unless water 
storage is necessary. By this method of making 100 gallons of 
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<t d 50 bordeaux inixturo. <S ^^allon^- of stock solution of lime (or 12 
poinulft of liydratiM] liuio) arc put <]irect]y into tJic sprayer tank, 
whieli is then filled three-<]Uti.rt-or& full witJi w«ter and the agitator 
rnn to mix it thoroughly. Plight gallons of c<)pp>er-sulpliate stock 
solution are then added and the tank filled with wat^r. In some 
instances a weaker bordeaux mixture (2-4-50) is rceonnnended, 
particularly in localities where vine injury has resulted from the 
stronger solution. 

The first spray application should be nnidc when the plants are 
small, before or jnst as soon as the very first signs of disease appear. 
Other s])ray applications diould follow at int4?rvals of 7 to 10 days 
in rainy weather iwnd 10 d^^ys to 2 wedcs iu hot dry weather until 
the melouj^ are harvested. A siniiUr schedule should be followed if 
dusting is us^ed. 

GATHERING AND HANDLING 



The successful marketing of mupkmelons depends largely upon 
careful gathering and handling. As the time for the ripening of 




KHiijuE 23. — naying mitskmtlou viiie« tojjolhor, so that wagons or trucks^ can Lc driven 

nstride of tbo row. 



the melons api:>roaehes, the vines of about every t-entli row should 
be laid carefully together^ (fig. 28) to form roadways for the wagons 
or trucks, which are driven astride of these rows. Where every 
seventh to tenth row has be*Mi spaced wider in planting than the 
others in order to a<'couunodate the spray outfit, these spaces are use<l 
as roadways for hauling the melons. In some cases the vines of two 
adjoin nig rows are turned to form ji roadway between t-lie rows. 

Various types of wti^ons are n.sed for hauling the melons from 
the field to the padding shed or to the shipping .station. In <u"char<l 
sections the flat-top orchard wagons when availal)le are frequently 
emi)loyed, but more often the work is done with ordinary farm 
wagons ])rovided with bolster springs. In all ca.ses where melons 
arc hauled in bulk the wagon beds should be provided with a layer 
of straw 8 to 4 inches deep and the- sides i:>added with several thick- 
nesses of burlap securely nailed over the edges to prevent injury to 
th® melons. The use of small motor trucks for handling the melons 
is becoming more common, and these as a rule can be driven through 
the uieJon fields with less injury than from t<vims and wji^ons. 
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ObservatioiiH show that a i-ousiderahle i)(Mroiita<>;e of tho musk- 
melons shipped to the i)riiieipal niarket-s^ of the United States are 
picked too groen and that tho yalo of nuisknuJons is injnre-d throii*>*h 
the markotin*j^ of these innnatnre melons. The experience of tlie 
best orowiM's and dealers, as well as tests ccmducted by the I)ei)art- 
ment of A<>;ri culture, show conclusively that nniskmehais do not 
att4iin their hi<jjhest flavor and best edible qualities unless allowed to 
become reasonably ripe on vi<j;orous disease-free vines. Careful traus- 
jx>rtati()n experiments * have shown that uuisknielons <rrown in the 
Imperial Valley of California to be shipped under refri*>;erati()n to 
the most distant eastet'u markets of the United States may remain 
on the vines until ripe enough for the stems to s(*parate from the 
melons imder a decided i)ressure of the thumb and y{'t wtu-h the 




l-'ifMnric L*4. — An iUiistral ion of i\w twrin "full ^alip " itsod in picking niUHkiiu-loiiy. Nolo 
how tlic Htoiii p til Is away from the nioloii. kinviiijj; a ck'sii. ciiplikc hole. 

eonsnmer in excellent condition. Two stages of maturity were in- 
cluded in these experiments, the one known as "full slip'', illus- 
trated in figure 24, by which the entire stem sei)nrates from the 
mslon leaving a aleari stem eavity, and the othoVj known fts tho 
half slip illustrated in figure ^5, by which about one-third of 
the stem remains attached to the melon. In both eases the melons 
were full netted, and the background color had changed from a 
green or encumber tinge to a slightly light*M" color, but in no ease 
yellow. In the shi|)ping test already referred to, the melons were 
in transit 11 days to Xew York under refrigeration and (li(l not 
ripen to any extent during that i)eriod. Those that were picked 



■MAHniHM's!' UiiUctiu 1145. Tiic UiiiKllin^ and Transportation of Oantaloupew. Out of 
pfiut, bnt may he ronsultod in libra riesi. 
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at the full -slip ,Mage Avere in prime condition for eating on tlieii* 
arrival in New York, whereas those in the luilf-sli]) stage required 
a. longer time to reach prime condition, and such prompt handling 
Avas not necessary. The claim nnide hy growers that the melons 
nmst be gathered before they Avill separate from the st<ims lias been 
responsible for the stocking of the i)rincipal markets with nuisk- 
nuMons of poor flavor imd inferior enting (]uality. The shipment of 
full -slip melons, how^evar, calls for very pr()m])t and careful han- 
dling, and it is reconnnended only for production areas that ship 
under refrigeration or that can place their product in the hands 
of the consumer within 48 hours from the time of picking in case 
refrigeration is not provided. 




FKiUKP] 25.- A iniisknielon picked on half silip. Only a part of tlio stom has .slipped from 
tlie molou easily, leaving the dopres^sion on the ri.ylil side, tho otlicr i)arl haviii.i^; broUeii, 
As a nrl(» this* condilion signifies* a less* desi'eo of rii)ene.ss tlian tli^ full slip. 

Muskmelons picked at tJie half-slij) stage are generally ready for 
eating in 30 to 48 hours after reiiching the market, depending ou tho 
method of transportation and the Aveather conditions. For exa.mi)le. 
the meloupi t-lifl-t Avere 14 days on the Avay from California under 
refrigeration jn-obably suffered less exi)osure in transit than ship- 
ments Avithout refrigeration from the Eastern Shore of ^Maryland. 
Avhich normally arrive in Ncav York Avithin 24 to 30 hour^ from the 
time they are gathered. It is desirable for the meh)ns to reach on the 
vines the greatest degree of maturity that is consistent Avith the 
method of handling; but there is ahvays the danger of OAnustoeking 
the mnrkciti^ A^ith soft melons, ])articnlarly at the end of the ])icking 
season, Avlien the melons rii)eu rapidly, hi order to satisfy the con- 
suming i)ublic Avith melons of high quality it should be the aim of 
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every grower and shipper to place upon the table of the consumer 
the type and quality of melon that he would want upon his own table. 

At the beginning of the picking season the melons should be gone 
over about every other day for the first week and every day the 
second week. Toward the end of the season the picking becomes 
continuous, and the oftener the vines are gone over and the ripen- 
ing melons gathered the better. The first melons mature slowly, 
and as the season advances the ripening becomes more rapid, but 
their maturity can be readily determined by the ease with which 
they separate from the stems. Experienced pickers soon learn to 
recognize the stage of ripeness by the general appearance of the 
melons, mainly the background or skin color beneath the netting, 
and after one or two pickings are able to judge almost entirely by 
external characteristics. 

The proper method of removal from the vine is to place the hand 
upon the melon, pressing upon the stem with the thumb or slightly 
lifting the melon from tne ground. If the melon is sufficiently ripe 
the stem will separate under the pressure, showing that the melon is 
ready for gathering. Hampers, bushel baskets, crates, lug boxes, 
and numerous other types of containers are used for carrying the 
melons to the roadways. In most cases no picking containers are 
used, the melons being laid in piles. Canvas bags with shoulder 
straps are used extensively, but their tendency to bruise the melons 
is greater than that of baskets or crates. As a rule the melons are 
left in the picking baskets at the roadways until they are loaded 
into the wagons, and they are usually hauled to the packing sheds 
in these containers. 

Following the picking, the crates or baskets containing the melons 
are loaded on wagons or trucks driven through the fields. Where 
the melons are placed in piles two men work on the ground and 
toss the melons to men or boys, who place them in bulk in the bed 
of the wagon or truck. This practice is objectionable, a£nd the han- 
dling of the melons in field baskets or crates is recommended. After 
the melons are gathered no time should be lost in removing them to 
the packing shed, as exposure to the heat of the sun in the field 
causes them to soften very rapidly. 

In the past, grading and packing the melons has been done in the 
shade of a tree, as shown in figure 26, or under a temporary shed 
constructed of boards or of poles and tree branches, located at some 
convenient point in the melon field, as shown in figure 27. During 
recent years there has been a rapid development of the central pack- 
ing-shed idea. By this method a suitable building is provided at a 
convenient point, usually on a railway siding, and the melons are 
hauled from the field to this shed, where they are graded, packed, 
and loaded direct into the cars. There is much to recommend this 
plan, as a more uniform grade and better pack can be had than where 
the work is done in the field. Where melons are handled by trained 
workers under the direction of a competent superintendent, the neces- 
sity for hauling the shipping crates to the farms and back again to 
the shipping point is eliminated, and as a rule the packing can be 
done at lower cost than on the farms. Where the melons are hauled 
any considerable distance from the field to the packing shed they 
should be protected from the sun with a canvas wagon cover. As 
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the wagons or trucks arrive at the packing shed the melons arc un- 
loaded as near as possible to the grading tables. In case- the melons 
are hauled in bulk, the packing shed should be so arranged that the 
melons can be phiced directly on the grading tables or on a traveling 




FiG!jiiK 26. — IVic'king muskmclous in tlic sliadt of a troe at the side of the melon lield. 



belt which will convey thcni to these tables. Usually the graders 
work on the receiving side of the table, where the melons come from 
the wagons, while the packers are on the opposite or car-loading side, 
and the crates as packed are shifted from the packing table to low 
benches, where the covers are nailed on. The eHiciency of a melon - 
packing shed depends largely upon the proper arrangement of the 




equipment and the organization of the working force. The appor- 
tioniTLent of labor should be such that all hands are continuously at 
work and the melons are kept moving st-eadily toward the refrigerator 
car from the time tJiey are received from tJie field wagons or trucks. 
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GRADING AND PACKING® 



Muskiiiolons arc sliipixul to tJie markets of the T'nitod States in a 
variety of packages, but those <rro\?ii in California, Colorado, and 
Arizona are shipped in erates known as standard, pony, and Ihit 
The stiuidard crate (fig. 28) is 12 by 12 by 22V> Indies; pony erates 
are, as a nde, 11 by 11 by 221/2 inches; and fhits (%h. 21) and'ao) arc 
4 or 41/2 by by 221/2 inches, inside measurement. In the East, 
where no standard crate dimensions have been adopted, there is 
considerable variation from the above. Crates used by the western 
growers are usually constructed with solid ends an({ sawed tihits, 
whrle those used by the eastern growers have paneled ends and either 
sawed or vejieer slats. In southeastern Virginia and a number of 
other sections along the Atlantic coast, where tJie size of tlie melons 
grown IS usually larger than those of the Western States, a crate 
sundaj- to a 32-qnart berry crate, as illustrated in figure ^l^ is often 




niuskinclons ; .slandii ni j,'r;ido niid pack. 



employed. Tha famous ^r()ntr(^al :Market nmskmelons are shipped 
111 a specnd type of basket and packed in excelsior or in hay, as 
shown in figure ;52. Honey Dew and Casaba melons are shipped 
HI various sizes of flat crates. However, two sizes are now bein^*- 
adopted, the.se being Oy. by IGI/2 bv 22i/,, known as the standard! 
and iY2 by IGy. by 221/0, known as the jumbo. In some of the 
Eastern States a 12-quart Climax basket, shown in figure aa, is 
iiswl. Hampers and bushel baskets are used to a considerable extent 
tor local marketing. 

The large nnu'kets of the United States have couie to reco*mize a 
pack consisting of 45 melons to tile st«nnd^rd 12 by 12 by 221/, 
inch crate. To make this i:>ack it is neceS-^ary that the melons be 4 
or not exceeding 4y2 inches in diame-t^r and 4 to 4y, inclu^ in len<dli. 
IMns pack (fig. 28) has a depth of three layers, each layer cont^ain- 

information on Uiis pliase of iho suhjoct may hv UnnuX in FaniM-rs' liiUh'tin 
. ^' r*^ Shipping or (^intaI(Mip('s. and Farnirrs' Knl- 

K'tin ]l4o, l\w llandlin?c and 'I ransportatiun of Cantaloupes, wliicli is out of in'iut hut 
may be consulted in lil -arics. »■ i i"*^. 
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iiig three rows of five melons eadi, the melons being phiccd end to 
end and coiii])letely tilling the length of the cr^e. Slightly liii'ger 
melons are often packed ^iG in the standard crate. Exti-a large mcl- 




ons (over 5 inclies in 
diameter) are nsually 
packed in jmnbo crates, 
the arrangement vary- 
ing according to the 
size and shape of the 
individual melons (fig. 
;)4). 'J'ho jumbo packs 
may consist of 30, 33, 
i^7, or 2 [ melons, ac- 
cording to their size. 
In many sections the 
))ony crate is not used, 
but the small melons 
are packed 54 to GO 
to a stiwi d a r d crate , 
and when too small to 
])ack 60 are as a rule 
discarded. Flat crates 
are packed with 9, 12, 
or jr> melons to a (•^at<^ according to the sizo of the individual 
melons. 

Certain growers in the eastern Maryland and Delaware disti'ict 
are using a S))ecial crate 9 by IV/^ by" IDi/o inclies, inside measiu'e- 
ment, or 10 by 14 by 2^2 inches on the outside. A special bushel 
biksket having straight sides and a removable bottom, which is packed 
from the bottom by inverting on the packing table, is also being used 




Fiuuitii .*J0. — lUiriTU (icm iiinsUniclons piickcd in lliit 
crate, wi'iipixMl ;ni(l unwnippcil. 
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KiGLiUK ai.— Crak'S imt'U by -rowers in llic Norfolk (Vn.) st-ctioii for shipping 

luuskmelons. 
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ill the eastern section. Tha growors usin*^ this spetiial basket report 
that it is easy to })ack and adapted for handliu*j^ melons that vary 
ill size. These eontainers are shown in figure ^35. 

In all cases the pack should be snug and the package so full that 
it will have a slight bulge to allow for shrinkage in transit. Melons 
that are plaek paHced will diift about during handling, become 




Fi«uuE 3o. — Twelve-quart Cliiiinx baskots oocasioiuiUy UHod in tlie Eatsteru States for 
mai'ketins iniiakm*]oiis locally. 



bruised, and invariably sell at a discount when they reach the 
market. As rapidly as the eratcs are packed they should be loaded 
into refrigerator cars or upon a wagon oi' truck and sent to market 
in the shortest possible time. AVhen the packing is done under field 
shelters the melons should be protected from the sun at all times 
and especially after they are graded and packed in the shipping 
crates. 




Fkjuue ;H. — ;MiS(:ellaiicou« or jumbo i>acks of uniskuiclons. 



Wrapping individual muskmeloiis in tissue i)aper before packing 
them in the crates for shipment gives the package an attractive 
appeai'anee but is not advisable, as the paper interferes with the 
cooling of the melons in the refrigerator e*r and often causes them 
to mold in transit. MeJons that are well netted, clean and smooth, 
and packed in neat, attractive crates })re8ent the best possible appear- 
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ance on the markets. The use of well-desigiied colored hibels on the 
ends of the crales adds materially to the ai)i)earanee of the pa('ka<*-e, 
but the (X)lor woi'k on these labels should not lie overdone and tlie 




Viiir.Ki: ;tr».— KiK-cial crate and bu.shel brisket n^t'd for ichipi)!!!^^ mu«kiu.-lons in v^iMriu 

y\n rylnud. 

label should not misi'epresent the contents of the crate as to variety, 
<^rade, or the locality where grown. In a few ship]Mno' sections,- it is 
the practice to place a small sticker of paper upon each melon. This 




;iC. — Toiuporary roadside luai-kft u.scd cx^dusively 
j;n)\vn in ncarhy fields. 



for ycllinjj imiiikuu^louS 



i?^ good a^lvertising but involves considerable extra labor; besides, 
every time the nidividnal melons are handled, the liability to injui'y 
js increased. Kough handling must be avoided all along the line 
and c^pcH^ially afk^r the melons are packed in the crj^tes. 
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SELLING MUSKMELONS AT ROADSIDE AND LOCAL MARKETS 

The development of motor transportation and the increase in 
automobile travel have created an excellent opportunity for the local 
production and sale of muskmelons. By means of truck transporta- 
tion markets 40 to 60 miles from the point where grown can be sup- 
plied with vine-ripened melons of high quality. Roadside markets, 
if properly conducted, soon gain a patronage that will take care of 
a considerable acreage of melons and are often established tempo- 
rarily on main-traveled highways for the sole purpose of handling 
a melon crop. Where these markets are more or less permanent and 
handle other farm products the melons can be made special during 
their season. One melon grower, whose roadside market is shown 
in figure 36, follows the practice of leasing suitable acreage, usually 
bluegrass or clover sod, located within a mile of a central point on 



Figure 37. — Muskmelons displayed at a roadside market. 

the main highway, where his market is established during the period 
that the melons are to be sold. The plan followed by this grower is 
to plant only on land that has not been in melons for a number of 
years, to spray regularly, and to produce high-class melons. Two 
small motor trucks are used for hauling the melons from the fields 
to the market, where they are graded and displayed in bins that face 
the roadway. In addition to the sales that this grower makes to the 
many automobilists that pass, his best customers drive from the city 
primarily to obtain a supply of melons of fine quality, and they 
usually buy in considerable quantity, including those that are fully 
ripe and some that will keep for 3 or 4 days. No packages are re- 
quired for the sale of the melons, as the customers usually bring 
baskets with them. A few bushel baskets and hampers are kept on 
hand and are sold to any customers who desire them. The melons as 
displayed upon the tables (fig. 37) are graded according to size and 
freedom from defect, a difference of 5 cents being usually made be- 
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tween the grades. The prices during the height of the season as a 
rule range from 15 to 30 cents each and are considered very reasonable 
for melons of the size offered. 

In Indiana, Ohio, and other of the North-Central States great 
quantities of muskmelons of the Tiptop and Ohio Sugar varieties are 
sold from trucks and wagons on the curb markets. These melons are 
frequently very large, of excellent flavor, and find a ready sale. 

YIELDS AND RETURNS 

Yields of about 200 standard crates of muskmelons per acre are 
not exceptional, but yields of 135 to 145 standard crates are more 
common. In sections where the largest types of muskmelons, such 
as Tiptop, Ohio Sugar, Surprise, Early Hackensack, and Montreal 
Market, are grown, a smaller number of individual melons are pro- 
duced, but the total on the basis of standard crates is about the same. 
Estimates of the cost of growing and loading on cars a standa^rd 
crate of muskmelons have ranged from 70 cents to $1.50. Land rents 
in the California district above mentioned ranged from $30 to $60 
an acre. 

Prices obtained for muskmelons vary according to supply, de- 
mand, and quality. The proportion of the total receipts that may be 
figured as net returns varies greatly, but at best the net proceeds 
from a crop of muskmelons is not great. Small acreages near a good 
local market or where the melons are retailed at a roadside market 
give the highest returns per acre. 

The large markets are now well supplied with muskmelons of 
medium to fair quality, but there is an excellent opportunity for the 
development of local markets within easy truck haul and for the 
sale of muskmelons of good quality at roadside markets. 
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